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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 659 
THE COMING BRAVERY— A SPENCERIAN DREAM 

IN the light of my remarkable experience that night, I have tried 
to recollect what I did the afternoon and evening previous. It 
was Saturday, January 5, 1918, and I came home at noon, I remem- 
ber, dead tired. I knew I was in no condition for work, so I pro- 
posed to the children that we spend the afternoon at the zoo. My 
suggestion was received with war-whoops of approval. We left im- 
mediately after luncheon and were gone the better part of the after- 
noon : we inspected the bears and the bison, the elephants and the 
camels, the owls and the ostriches, saw the lions fed, and wound up 
with a long visit at the monkey-house. After all, what is there at 
the zoo as fascinating as the monkeys? There were at least half a 
dozen baby simians in the cages on this occasion — to the immense ex- 
citement and delight of the children. The orang-utan, too, was in 
a particularly gay mood, going through a full programme of antics 
on his trapeze before an appreciative crowd. It had never struck me 
before, but one of his gestures is so precisely like that of a lawyer 
of my acquaintance (who, by the way, is to figure in this narrative) 
that the effect is actually uncanny. 

"When we got home, I found that I still had an hour before din- 
ner, just time to drop in on Allan Lampson, a neighbor of mine, who, 
I had heard the night before, was at last well enough to see callers. 
I found him in a big chair, swathed in shawls and comforters, with 
a checker-board, and, oddly enough, a copy of Shakespeare, in front 
of him. Poor man, he looked more like a corpse than a convalescent, 
and for fear of tiring him I cut my call short. Still, we managed 
to cover considerable conversational ground while I was there: we 
mentioned Hamlet, I remember, and the high price of milk (how it 
must hit the poor people with lots of children) ; discussed Trotzky 
and the Brest-Litovsk conference ; and got over finally into Through 
the Looking-Glass, the last suggested unconsciously perhaps by the 
checker-board in Lampson 's lap. 

I can't seem to recall anything that happened at dinner except 
that there was only brown sugar for the coffee ; but after dinner I 
went over to the Club, where I ran into a group who were in hot 
argument over the Russians. That little rat of a lawyer, Brantling, 
was leading the attack on radicalism — a fact in itself almost suffi- 
cient to convert any decent man to the very reddest brand of Bol- 
shevikism. (In a healthy state of society, I contend, no man with 
a face like Brantling 's would be allowed to be extant.) He was 
going on at a great rate about what would happen if these socialistic 
and anarchistic ideas continued to spread. "Why!" he snapped 
out in that rasping little voice of his, "if we don't look out, the I. 
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W. W. will be setting up a Bolshevik government in this country 
before we know it. ' ' 

"Yes," I said, butting in in the most cheerful tone I could com- 
mand, "these are swiftly moving times. We must be prepared for 
great changes. ' ' 

He looked at me with withering scorn, as did a couple of other 
equally antediluvian members of the group. Then, finally, he said, 
"Have you ever read Herbert Spencer's Coming Slavery?" 

I admitted that I had, once upon a time. Whereupon, to freshen 
up my memory I suppose, he launched into an ominous forecast of 
the servile state of society on the threshold of which the world (un- 
less it puts itself unreservedly in the hands of the Brantlings) 
stands. All originality, all independence, all individuality, it ap- 
pears, are on the point of extinction. The world is about to be 
reduced to an ant hill. Mankind in the future is to be made up of 
millions of soulless slaves driven by thousands of equally soulless 
officials. Liberty, like the Golden Age and the Garden of Eden, is 
destined to become merely a beautiful memory. Such, at any rate, 
with much more, was Brantling's comforting prediction. 

When, finally, I got an opportunity, I tried to reply by an argu- 
ment from biological analogy. Every step in human evolution, I 
somewhat boldly generalized, has taken the form of the surrender of 
some old liberty for the sake of attaining a new one. For example : 
the institution of the family required the sacrifice of a hundred old 
liberties by the parents, especially by the mother, but it brought, in 
place of them, all the thousands of new liberties that added plasticity 
of brain implies. Why may not the giving up of some of our 
present liberties for the sake of a more highly socialized form of the 
state have similar results? And I developed this idea in some de- 
tail. But it made no impression upon Brantling. He couldn't see 
it. Lawyers, I have discovered, never are strong on biology. And 
besides, Brantling's mind is closed. 

Well, to make a long story short, when I reached home at ten 
o'clock that night, I had under my arm, thrust there against my pro- 
tests, a dozen or so back numbers of The Forum, which Brantling 
had raked out of the files of the club reading-room, and which, he 
assured me, contained a series of articles that would be good for my 
soul. I hate to have old magazines littering up my desk — the cur- 
rent ones are bad enough — so I sat down, before retiring, to glance 
them through in order that I might return them promptly. The 
series of articles, it turned out, were reprints of some of Spencer's 
best-known essays in defense of individualism, prefaced, in each 
case, by a few words of comment from some distinguished American 
publicist, captain of industry, or educator. There was one, for in- 
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stance, by Senator Lodge, one by Mr. Elbert H. Gary, one by Mr. 
Elihu Root, one by Ex-President Taft. I read enough of these and 
several others to get the gist of them, though in a number of cases 
I think I could have guessed, without reading them, their general 
tenor. Then I dipped here and there into three or four of the Spen- 
cerian essays themselves: The Coming Slavery, The New Toryism, 
Over-Legislation, etc. 

It was nearly midnight when I got to bed, and even then my 
mind refused to drop the speculations on the future of society that 
the discussion and reading of the evening had set going. It was at 
least another half-hour before I lost consciousness. . . . 

It must have been in the neighborhood of three o'clock when I 
suddenly awoke. For a moment I couldn't have told whether I was 
under my own roof or in the Sahara desert — or for that matter who 
I was. I had had an extraordinarily vivid dream, and when, a 
second later, I recovered my sense of identity, I sat bolt upright in 
bed, slapped my knee, and exclaimed, "By George! This will ex- 
tinguish Brantling and all his crew." And before I fairly knew 
what I was doing I found myself in my bathrobe at my desk, my 
electric heater turned on, transferring the still vivid scene and dia- 
logue of my dream to paper. I have seldom written anything with 
such rapidity. It was not composing; it was simply copying what 
was already written in my mind. Before four o 'clock my work was 
complete and I was back in bed and sound asleep. 

After breakfast the next morning I read over my manuscript. It 
gave me the distinct sense of having been written by someone else. 
Perhaps that is why I made only a half-dozen trifling corrections. 
Then I struck off a fair copy on my typewriter and did it up with the 
pile of Forums. That the return of the latter might not appear 
indecently prompt, I kept the bundle a couple of days and then dis- 
patched it to Brantling, who lives at the Club. "Within twenty-four 
hours I received the following note : 

"Dear Mr. Qoddard: I am enclosing a MS. which is evidently 
yours and which I think must have got slipped into those Forums 
by mistake. Supposing it was intended for me, I read it over. If 
it was, all I can say is that I couldn't make head or tail of it. 

"Faithfully yours, 

"Hamilton Brantling, Jr." 
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Here is the manuscript that Mr. Brantling returned: 

The Lions and the Apes 

(A Postscript) 

Characters 

A Very Old Lion — referred to very reverently by the other lions as 

"Herbert." He is near the point of death. 
A Fat, Good-natured Lion. 
An Alert, Keen, Handsome Lion. 
A Bald Lion, looking Prosperous and Efficient. 
A Classically Educated Lion. 
A number of other Lions, and a large number of Monkeys. 

A cocoanut grove on the edge of a jungle. The monkeys have 
emerged from the tangled undergrowth that is seen in the back- 
ground and on the sand under the palms are making a crude experi- 
ment in family and community life. Their rude huts are at one 
side. They wear clothes embryonically suggestive (especially those 
of the females) of twentieth century fashions. 

They are variously engaged. Some are gathering cocoanuts. 
Some are cooking. Some are setting a rough table. Some are chat- 
ting in sociable knots. A pair of lovers are gazing at the clouds. 
An elderly monkey at an easel is painting the portrait of a young 
female, who poses comically. All the older female monkeys are 
greatly handicapped by the fact that each has a litter of baby mon- 
keys to attend to. They seem overwhelmed with helpless offspring — 
in their arms, on their backs, in their laps. 

Young monkeys are playing games that variously resemble tag, 
hide-and-seek, baseball, and checkers. The smallest of the little 
monkeys do not control their limbs well and are constantly getting 
bumps. 

There is a confused roaring of lions in the jungle. The monkeys 
pay little attention until they notice something peculiar in the roars, 
which have suddenly begun to come with curious regularity. It 
seems like a sort of roll-call ; the lions apparently are taking a vote. 
Several of the older monkeys pause and look in the direction of the 
sounds, and then confer in undertones. There is a moment of com- 
plete silence in the jungle, followed, all at once, by a loud general 
roar, as if it were applause at the result of the vote. A little female 
monkey shrieks with fright. 

The Little Monkey's Mother: For shame, Daphne! Don't be 
afraid of the lions. Their bark is worse than their bite. 

Daphne: But nursie told me dreadful stories of what they did to 
little monkeys when she lived in the jungle. 
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Daphne's Mother: Fiddle! Nursie was trying to scare you into 
being good. Don't let her fool you. The lions are really nice old 
fellows at heart. They mean well. The trouble with them is they 
have never really had an education. We'd be only too happy to 
have them attend our school out here. But their eyes can't stand 
the light. They've always lived, you see, there in the jungle. 
Daphne: Oh! 

[Plainly relieved at the information, Daphne faces the jungle 
and half defiantly, half coquettishly, thumbs her little nose. Sud- 
denly three large lions emerge from the undergrowth. Daphne 
shrieks, and dashing to her mother buries her head in her cocoanut- 
leaf apron. The lions, meanwhile, are blinking helplessly in the 
light. They take out and put on immense blue and yellow goggles — 
which seem to aid their vision but add to the oddity of their appear- 
ance. As the lions come forward they raise a large white handker- 
chief on a stick.] 

Daphne's Mother: What did I tell you, Daffy, you little 'fraid 
cat ! Brace up, little girl, and be a monkey ! The lions have raised 
a white flag. Either they want to be friends with us or they're 
afraid of us. If they weren't either friendly or afraid, they'd gob- 
ble us up before we could say Jack Robinson. 

[The monkeys gather to receive the lions' delegation, which con- 
sists of the Fat Lion, the Bald Lion and the Handsome Lion. The 
Fat Lion is Chairman of the Committee.] 

The Fat Lion: Our old King, Herbert, is not at all well. His 
nerves, especially, are in dreadful shape, and this constant laughter 
and chattering that you carry on, and the uproar your children make 
in their play, are very trying to him. We have just been holding a 
council of w — that is, a council. The majority of the lions at first 
were in favor of coming out and wiping up the sand with your 
whole establishment. But we three wiser and calmer old lions finally 
prevailed. They've given us an hour in which to try to arrange a 
peaceful settlement. I was always strong for arbitration — so they've 
made me chairman and flagbearer. 

First Monkey: This veiled threat to wipe us out of existence if 
we don 't comply with your terms will have no weight with us, since 
you 've been doing that from the beginning to the best of your ability. 
That's why we came out here and organized. However, we are al- 
ways glad to talk things over — especially our females. 

The Handsome Lion (with suave irony) : Yes, we've heard their 
chatter. You will note that there will be no lionesses among our 
delegates or speakers. We left them — where they belong. Their 
place is in the den. 

First Monkey: Well, we're ready. 
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The Bald Lion: Yes ; there's no time to be lost. 

[The flag of truce is set up in the sand at the center. The lions' 
committee goes back to the jungle to report; a confused roaring 
greets their return. The monkeys, meanwhile, are in a flutter of 
excitement. They put fresh frocks on the children and stand them 
in a row. The females rush for their looking-glasses and begin to 
prink. The males hunt up some cigars for their guests and then 
stand fiddling with their watch-chains. The prospect of a social call 
from the lions seems to upset the whole monkey colony far more than 
the threat of a raid. 

The lions return. The members of the original committee lead 
the way, each bearing in his arms a great number of books. (The 
volumes are uniformly bound, the binding, curiously enough, closely 
resembling that of the sets of the Synthetic Philosophy of a later 
day.) Next, pushed by two young lions, comes a wheel-chair, in 
which half sits, half reclines, their decrepit old king, Herbert, wear- 
ing a crown. He is emaciated, gasping, and half blind — plainly on 
the point of dissolution. He clasps to his heart, in a sort of senile 
convulsion, four or five volumes like those already mentioned. A 
lion who acts as medical attendant and interpreter walks by the 
chair. Then follows the general leonine rabble — if that term can be 
applied to a crowd every member of which is a king of beasts.] 

The Fat Lion: We lions want to know what you monkeys mean 
by coming out of the jungle that God made and intended you to live 
in, coming out and setting up this insane community on its outskirts, 
in defiance of the perfectly well known laws and established order 
of the jungle. 

The Bald Lion: And to the detriment of the prosperity and se- 
renity of us lions. 

The Handsome Lion: Precisely. We demand that you come back 
and live like well-behaved and law-abiding monkeys. (Sotto voce.) 
Where we can keep a kindly eye on you. 

The Bald Lion (also sotto voce) : Or if necessary a paw. 

The Fat Lion: You are interfering seriously with Herbert's sleep 
— I beg pardon, with our King's sleep. 

The Bald Lion: Your everlasting monkey-stunts give him bad 
dreams. 

The Medical Lion: True. He had a regular nightmare last night. 
He woke in a bath of perspiration, and it's weakened him dread- 
fully. Said he dreamed that one of you monkeys — only bigger and 
whiter — came to put him in a "cage," whatever a "cage" might be. 

A Sympathetic Monkey: The old fellow does look nearly done for. 

Chorus of Lions: Oh ! Oh, Oh! What are you saying! "Nearly 
done for!" Oh, no!! 
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The Medical Lion: Just a temporary indisposition, I assure you. 

The Handsome Lion: Under the weather for the time being. 

The Fat Lion (fanning himself) : This hot weather is a bit trying 
to all of us. . . . However, it's you who are the real source of his 
trouble. What in the Old Nick has got into you since you came out 
here ? You used to be quiet and docile enough in the jungle. You 
must come back! 

A Philosophical Monkey: Sorry, my old lad, to disoblige you, but 
we really can 't do it. The fact is we monkeys are sociable by nature. 
Born that way. Now there 's no place to dance in the jungle. And 
there was no time for it even if there had been a place — too much 
to do to get food enough to keep soul and body together. But out 
here, away from that tangle of vines and bushes, we've found that 
by sort of joining together and splitting up the work, we can really 
get a great deal more done and at the same time have more oppor- 
tunity for seeing one another, playing with the youngsters, attending 
school, admiring the landscape, fixing up our wardrobes, having a 
bit of music, and otherwise improving ourselves generally. Your 
hospitable invitation is very kind. But we simply couldn't think of 
accepting it. 

The Handsome Lion: By the white elephant, this is a scandal! 

The Bald Lion: It's rank presumption. 

The Classically Educated Lion: It's bad form. 

The Fat Lion: There's no precedent for such views. I challenge 
you to find one word of authority for them in all these volumes. I 
have read them through four thousand times, so I ought to know. 

A Curious Monkey: What are they — prose or poetry? 

The Fat Lion (a bit pompously) : These are the complete works 
of King Herbert! 

First Monkey: Oh, is that all? 

Chorus of Shocked Lions: "All!" 

The Handsome Lion: Have you no reverence? 

First Monkey: Not a bit — for mere books. 

The Fat Lion: What! not for the accumulated wisdom of eight 
hundred generations of the Kings of the King of Beasts — the most 
powerful of beings created by God and set over his other creatures ! 

First Monkey : Mostly bluff. But I don 't blame you. It is talked 
into you from your infancy. 

The Bald Lion: Infancy ! (He points in scorn at the baby mon- 
keys.) Look at you! cuddling and coddling all day long. Tied, 
every last one of you, to a troop of babies! Do you notice any of 
our cubs with us? I rather think not. Don't you see that you're 
destroying the few sparks of independence and self-reliance you 
monkeys ever had? Milk out of a bottle! Why, my last cub was 
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catching antelopes before he was as old as that one ! [He points to 
another little monkey.] I'd like to see my little Leon have a 
wrestling match with this one ! 

The Little Monkey's Mother: And I'd like to see your little Leon 
play checkers or baseball with my little Frisky ! 

The Bald Lion: Checkers and baseball ! ! ! Hmp. 

[Enter a Ghost. He is a filmy vapory creature and would pass 
fairly well for the ghost of the missing-link, being a sort of com- 
posite photograph of a huge anthropoid ape, a twentieth-century hu- 
man lion-tamer, and an allegorical representation of Death. He 
carries a ghostly chain over one arm and trundles a spiritual cage 
(on wheels), as a boy might trundle an express cart, after him. He 
has obviously come for Herbert, to whom alone he is visible. 

' Herbert's teeth chatter and his knees knock together at the sight. 
He roars. The Medical Lion listens closely that he may interpret 
the roars to the others.] 

King Herbert (roaring in iambic pentameter) : Er-rr rr Er-rr-rr 
rr Er, rr-Er rr ! 

Various Lions and Monkeys: He sees something! What does he 
see ? "What did he say ? 

The Medical Lion (interpreting) : He says: "Angels and minis- 
ters of grace, defend us ! " 

A Lion in the Background: What the devil is that? 

The Medical Lion: Give it up. It beats me ! 

The Classically Educated Lion: That! Why, that's Shakespeare. 

The Lion in the Background: Who the devil is Shakespeare? 

King Herbert: Er-EE ! rr Er rr EE ! Er rr rr Er rr ! 

The Medical Lion: "Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth 
hide thee!" 

The Classically Educated Lion (joining with enthusiasm the 
game of familiar quotations) : "This is most strange." 

The Handsome Lion: No; not strange. I think I have an ex- 
planation. Herbert, how old was that cocoanut milk you drank last 
night for supper ? 

A Monkey: Oh-ho! So that's it. Ask him what he sees. 

The Medical Lion (alternately listening to Herbert's roars and 
interpreting them to the others) : (Eoars.) He says he sees a great 
white monkey. (More roars.) He says he sees a ... a chain — 
whatever that might be. (Eoars.) And a — cage. (Pitiful broken 
roars as the Ghost approaches.) He says it is going to put the chain 
around him . . . and . . . put him in the cage ! 

[Suddenly the old King Lion totters to his feet. There is a cer- 
tain majesty about him. The Ghost halts in surprise in the very 
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act of seizing him. The old King, his faculties partly returning on 
the brink of death, gazes about him at the upturned faces and pre- 
pares to address the assembled throng.] 

A Lion: He's dying. 

A Facetious Monkey: His swan-song. (The other monkeys sup- 
press him.) 

A Monkey: Why doesn't he speak so he can be understood? 

A Lion: The King uses the language of the fathers. 

[The King roars and the Medical Lion interprets.] 

The Medical Lion: He says he foresees a time . . . when the 
jungle will be cut down. 

The Lions: Oh! Oh! 

The Medical Lion: All its beautiful freedom gone. . . . 

The Lions: Oh ! Oh! 

The Medical Lion: All the lions dead or enchained. . . . 

The Lions: Oh! Oh! 

The Medical Lion: Life reduced to the monotony and level of a 
monkey's intelligence. 

The Facetious Monkey : Oh, I say ! 

The Medical Lion (to the monkeys) : He says he sees the kind of 
creatures you will become: slaves to your family life. (Listening 
closely as the roars rasp and subside.) It's coming! It's coming! 
It's coming! 

[As the Ghost comes forward, the Soul comes out of the Old Lion. 
The Ghost quickly throws his chain about it, thrusts it into the cage, 
and locks the door; whereupon, with his whole outfit, he vanishes 
into thin air. Meanwhile the body of the Old King drops down 
shrivelled and lifeless. 

The Lions, in consternation, let down the back of the wheel- 
chair, stretch out the corpse on it, and prepare to carry it back into 
the jungle. They shake their heads, refusing to admit that their 
King is gone. They try to pass it off lightly. But their spirit is 
crushed.] 

The Handsome Lion: He'll come around all right. 

The Fat Lion: Strong constitution. 

The Bald Lion: Indomitable will. 

[The funeral procession departs and disappears into the tangles 
of the jungle. The old monkeys are serious; the young ones hi- 
larious. Some of the latter throw stones in the direction of the 
jungle. Others get red berries and begin dyeing the flag of truce a 
bloody red.] 

Old Monkey (dispersing them) : Quit it ! Never wave a red rag 
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at a bull when you've got him down. It's unnecessary. And it 
shows a mean spirit. 

Daphne's Mother (to her daughter) : What did I tell you, Daffy! 

Harold Goddard. 

SWABTHMORE COLLEGE. 
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Movement and Mental Imagery. Margaret Plot Washburn. 

Vassar Semi-centennial Series. Boston : Houghton Mifflin. 1916. 

Pp. xv -f 243. 

The author takes the motor factors which have frequently been 
used in theories of attention, perception and emotion, and carries 
them farther to explain association, memory, imagery and thought. 

The book begins with a brief account of nervous conduction and 
of the learning process, leading up to the concept of a "movement 
system" in which the kinesthetic sensations from one movement 
afford the stimulus for the next movement. There are "static 
movement systems" like those involved in maintained bodily pos- 
tures, and "phasic movement systems" which involve translation — 
the movements in the former case being simultaneous and in the 
latter successive. 

The theory is advanced that all consciousness is related to move- 
ment. An attempt is made to reconcile the opposed facts that con- 
sciousness accompanies obstructed motor discharge (habit forma- 
tion) and that it accompanies free discharge (action theory), by as- 
suming that there is an optimal ratio of excitation to inhibition in 
motor discharge above or below which consciousness is lessened. 

The image depends upon the initiation of a motor response. 
When a motor center is excited under certain conditions there is 
disturbance in sensory pathways connected to it with low synaptic 
resistance and this is accompanied by consciousness. When the 
sensory pathway in question is excited from within we have the 
image. The excitation apparently depends on a "successive move- 
ment system" (supra), i. e., kinesthetic stimuli. This explains the 
short duration of imagery vs. sensation because the kinesthetic stim- 
uli are brief. The image thus comprises a kinesthetic component 
and one of the modality to which the image is referred, e. g., visual. 
Some readers will doubtless query what is the actual physiological 
accompaniment of this visual aspect, and it is not quite clear from 
the discussion what happens in the visual center or in its pathway 
to the kinesthetically excited motor center. Is there a backward 



